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doubt, be satisfactory enough to those who believe that
their own natures are above serious reproach, but not to
those who can point to undesirable ancestry and un-
mistakable flaws in their native dispositions. Nothing is
more difficult than to give any helpful answer to one who
adopts this line of justification for moral slackness; we
can only hold him responsible and punish him. One may
suspect that the determinists, most of whom try to put
aside this difficulty by some scornful reference to Oriental
fatalism, are in general really afraid of it, and have
entered into a conspiracy resolutely to ignore, since they
cannot dispel, this dark shadow on human life.

But psychology must not allow its investigations and
theories to be biased by moral needs; and it must not
easily accept, as evidence in favour of free will, the difficulty
of finding in our mental constitution the source of that
influx of energy which seems to play the decisive rdle in
volition.1

1 The most successful defence of indeterminism yet made is that
of Dr. ScMller (Studies in Humanism). His position is not quite the
same as Professor James's. He suggests that there may arise con-
junctions of conditions whose issue is indeterminate in the sense that
opposing forces are exactly balanced in an unstable equilibrium,
which we might compare to that of a billiard ball balanced on a knife-
edge. A strictly minimal force might then determine the issue in
either direction, and so produce very important consequences; e.g.,
if the knife-edge were on the water-parting of the Rocky Mountains,
the ball might reach the Atlantic or the Pacific Ocean, according to
the direction of this minimal force. Dr. Schiller points out truly
enough that, for anything we know, such situations may occur in both
the physical and moral spheres ; for, if their issue is thus determined
by some such minimal force that is not determined by antecedent
conditions, the calculation of the strength of the opposing forces, with
sufficient accuracy to enable us to discover the presence of this un-
conditioned factor, is beyond our power, and we shall probably never
be able to make tbis calculation for the physical, and certainly never
for the moral, world. If this unconditioned factor is assumed to be
in every case of strictly minimal strength, the admission of its reality
will not seriously undermine the principles of moral responsibility;
but it will, as pointed out above, introduce an incalculable element
among the factors which the student of society has to try to take into
account, and therefore will make difficult if not impossible the attempt
to construct a science of history and of society. Whether it would
lighten in any degree the moral difficulty of determinism discussed
above is a more difficult and subtle problem; I cannot at present
see that it can have any such result, save in the following way: it
would allow us to believe in " a power, not ourselves, that makes for